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Editorial: 


LAWS REQUIRE IMPLEMENTATION 


-EARINGS BEFORE the Senate Finance Committee 
H on H. R. 6000 are attracting wide attention 
with a great variety of opinion expressed by 
witnesses regarding the various features of the meas- 
ure. It appears likely that certain changes will be 
made in the Senate, hopefully in conformity with the 
recommendations of the American Public Welfare 
Association. 

It is important to recognize even at this early stage 
of the work of the Senate Finance Committee that no 
matter how effective the resultant Federal amend- 
ments may appear to be, the test will come in their 
implementation. In reviewing the proposals contained 
in H. R. 6000 it is essential that early attention be 
given to how the various features would be carried 
out in individual states and that careful study be given 
to wording that will provide for clear-cut, efficient 
administrative procedures. This involves cooperative 


study by state and Federal administrators together ' 


with consultation with local administrators. The time 
to consider at least the general methods of implemen- 
tation is while a bill is still in process rather than 


waiting for its enactment. Moreover, if Congressional 
action is not completed until late spring, the imme- 
diate values of the amendments will be affected by 
whether or not states are ready to put them promptly 
into effect and to make full use of their potentialities 
without delay. 

The widespread variations in the public assistance 
programs among the: states at the present time are 
one indication of the importance of attention to ade- 
quate implementation. No matter how desirable legis- 
lation may appear, it is only effective in meeting needs 
of people as it is given detailed interpretation and 
effective administration. While recognizing the wide 
gaps in basic social legislation, it is nonetheless doubt- 
ful whether any state today makes full use through 
sound administration and effective service of existing 
state and Federal statutes. 


E.ten Winston, Vice-President, 
American Public Welfare Association 
and Commissioner, North Carolina 
State Board of Public Welfare 
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Testimony on H.R. BUUU | 


of Louta Dunn, Director 
American Public Welfare Association 


Editor's Note: Of vital importance to public wel- 
fare are the proposed modifications of the Social Se- 
curity Act now being considered by the Federal 
Congress. Last year the House passed H.R. 6000 
which would bring about the greatest changes in our 
social security program since the Act was first passed 
in 1935. The Senate Finance Committee is now hold- 
ing hearings on the proposed amendments. 

With almost fifteen years’ experience in administer- 
ing the public assistance provisions of the Act, pub- 
lic welfare administrators are well qualified to point 
out needed legislation improvements. As the Director 
of APWA, the national organization of individuals 
and agencies interested and engaged in public wel- 
fare, Loula Dunn testified before the Senate Finance 
Committee on January 23. She was followed by a 
number of state and local administrators. 

Because of the importance of the proposed legisla- 
ture changes, and because we believe all members and 
friends of APWA want to be familiar with the Asso- 
ciation’s position on these modifications, Miss Dunn’s 
testimony is presented here. 





the American Public Welfare Association, or- 

ganization of state and local public welfare 
departments and individuals engaged in public wel- 
fare at all levels of government. 

Many individual states are sending their own 
spokesmen to present to this Committee their specific 
problems and interests in relationship to social se- 
curity. My testimony is related to the common de- 
nominator of thinking among all the states and all 
those who administer the public assistance and other 
welfare aspects of the Social Security Act as deter- 
mined through the machinery of their own organiza- 
tion. Naturally differences do arise on specific points 
but the area of general agreement is none the less 
wide and significant. 


M Y NAME Is Loula Dunn and I am Director of 


Apvisory Councit Report 


rst MAY I express our gratification with the fore- 
F sight shown by this Committee in appointing in 
1947 an Advisory Council on Social Security com- 
posed of outstanding citizens representative of all 
major interests concerned with social security. The 
Report of this Advisory Council showed, in our 


opinion, intelligent study of the whole question and 
a remarkable grasp of the problems involved. Many 
of the comments and recommendations made by this 
Council in 1947 and 1948 have now in 1950 become 
compelling and immediate issues as a result of the 
course of intervening events. We feel the Commit- 
tee is to be congratulated in having before it the 
recommendations of this foresighted group. 

We also wish to express our satisfaction with the 
vigorous and understanding way in which the House, 
especially through its Ways and Means Committee, 
attacked the inequities and inadequacies of the pres- 
ent Social Security program in preparing and passing 
the bill now pending before you, H.R. 6000. Since 
my testimony for the Senate Committee will be 
chiefly concerned with modifications and additions 
which we would like to see made in H.R. 6000 | 
wish to make clear our general endorsement for the 
provisions of the bill. 


SoctaL INsuRANCE AND Pus.ic AssISTANCE 


wouLp like to preface our specific recommendations 
| by a general statement of our position concerning 
the relationship of contributory social insurance and 
public assistance granted on the basis of individual 
need. Public welfare commissioners and others con- 
cerned with the administration of assistance have long 
been disturbed by the growing size and cost of as- 
sistance programs. We do not look with enthusiasm 
on growing assistance loads. In fact, on the contrary, 
we view these large caseloads as a measure of our 
failure as a nation to prevent dependency. We have 
been particularly alarmed both by the failure of the 
contributory social insurance system to keep pace in 
benefit levels with the rising cost of living as re- 
flected in the minimum subsistence levels established 
by states for public assistance and by the failure to 
extend the contributory system to a larger proportion 
of the total population. This has resulted in a mount- 
ing pressure both on the states and the Federal Con- 
gress to move the assistance program in the pension 
direction through higher flat-grant assistance pay- 
ments and fewer eligibility restrictions. We feel that 
this pressure distorts the relationship of public as- 
sistance to social insurance and will seriously endanger 
the latter if immediate action is not taken to broaden 
the coverage of social insurance and increase its bene- 
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fit level. We were pleased to note that the Advisory 
Council Report pointed up this problem so sharply, 
as did likewise the Report on H.R. 6000 of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. I know I do not need 
to stress to this Committee the obvious economic, 
social and individual advantages of a contributory 
system which is self-financing and entitles the bene- 
ficiary to payments, without inquiry into his indi- 
vidual situation, as a matter of equity right. When 
most individuals and most situations of economic 
insecurity beyond the control of individuals are cov- 
ered in this way, public assistance can assume its 
rightful residual role, meeting unusual situations in 
a flexible individual way. 


SoctaL INsuRANCE CovERAGE 


OR THIs reason we would like to see the coverage 
Ft the social insurance provisions of H.R. 6000 
extended as the Advisory Council recommended, to 
all working people. Welfare commissioners in agri- 
cultural states are particularly concerned by the need 
to bring into the contributory system self-employed 
farmers and farm workers because they recognize the 
heavy burden which their exclusion imposes on their 
states. To the extent that social security for the in- 
dustrial worker, under either public or private aus- 
pices, enters into the cost of producing manufactured 
goods, the farmer pays his share of the bill without 
any equivalent benefit. The only solution to this 
problem appears to lie in a universal system in which 
all can share equitably. The concept of parity is a 
factor in retirement exactly as it is in current farm 
income and increasingly farm states and farm or- 
ganizations are becoming aware of the need to right 
this other aspect of imbalance between urban and 
rural life. Under present circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that rural states, with little stake in social 
insurance, are the centers of the movement for a uni- 
versal old age pension system which so seriously en- 
dangers the contributory system. 

We also favor the extension of contributory insur- 
ance to other self-employed, public workers, workers 
for non-profit agencies (here we would prefer a com- 
pulsory contribution from employers as well as em- 
ployees) and domestics. With respect to domestics 
we should like to see coverage extended to part-time 
domestic workers as recommended by the House 
minority as well as the full-time workers. 


LIBERALIZE REQUIREMENTS 


Bo: OF our interest in reducing assistance loads 
as quickly as possible we favor the so-called “New 
Start” recommendation of the Advisory Council 


whereby persons approaching the retirement age 
could qualify for benefits after a year and a half of 
covered employment rather than a minimum of five 
years as required in H.R. 6000. Without this provision 
the effect of extended OASI coverage on assistance 
costs will be long delayed and the pressures to lib- 
eralize assistance programs in the pension direction 
will continue to grow. 

We favor the provisions of H.R. 6000 with respect 
to insurance against permanent and total disability 
because we know the cost, both in individual de- ~ 
pendency and charges against tax funds of chronic 
illness and long-time disability. Over three quarters 
of a million of those receiving federally-aided public 
assistance are in need because of disability and an- 
other third of a million are similarly dependent on 
general assistance. We favor the closest possible re- 
lationship between disability insurance and rehabili- 
tation in order that the benefits of advancing medical 
knowledge may restore as many as possible to self- 
support. But we recognize that most cases of perma- 
ent disability fall in the higher age brackets and 
constitute, in effect, premature old age. It seems to 
us unfair and unnecessary to require a man who has 
worked all his life but is now bed-ridden at sixty- 
three to eke out the next two years on assistance 
rather than extending him the dignity and comfort 
of the retirement benefit to which he would be en- 
titled at sixty-five. 


Score or ASSISTANCE 


VEN THOUGH we emphasize the primary importance 
E of preventing dependency (through an expanded 
contributory insurance system, jobs for all employable 
persons, and rehabilitation measures for all those who 
can be restored to employability), we recognize that 
when need does occur public responsibility must exist 
to relieve it. This is not a new concept in our so- 
ciety but it has undergone a considerable change 
from the early Poor Laws enacted in the sixteenth 
century. We feel that all genuinely needy persons 
should receive sympathetic and intelligent considera- 
tion of their needs and adequate assistance to meet 
them on a basis of minimum decency consistent with 
American concepts of human dignity. For this rea- 
son we favor the extension of Federal aid to the 
states to include assistance to all needy persons, what- 
ever the cause of their need. We feel that the essen- 
tial welfare role in social security is to provide the 
ultimate underpinning, to serve as a court of last 
resort to which persons can turn when the more 
specialized public programs as well as all private 
resources have failed to meet their particular need. 
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A comprehensive assistance program is essential to 
the fulfillment of this social function and we, there- 
fore, wish to reiterate our long-standing support for 
Federal aid to so-called “General Assistance” as well 
as the three present categories. This recommendation 
is also before you from the Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security. 

If, however, you do not feel prepared to commit 
the Federal government to sharing in the cost of 
general assistance at this time, we urge upon you a 
broadening of the definition of disability in the pro- 
posed new category, Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled, in H.R. 6000. We should like to 
see this broadened to include all those who are needy 
because of disability, along the line of the bill intro- 
duced last year by Senator Long, S-2162. The most 
constructive investment of public assistance funds can 
often be made in the early stages of illness or dis- 
ability when preventive or curative measures are the 
most possible. 

We should also like to see a broadening of the 
definition of eligibility for Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren to include children with both parents able-bodied 
and in the home where actual need is found to exist. 
The present definition can have the effect of encour- 
aging desertion in localities and situations where un- 
employment does exist since the eligibility of the 
family for Federally-aided assistance is dependent on 
the absence of the father. 


Mepicat Care 


URGE UPON the Committee favorable considera- 
We the Advisory Council’s recommendation to 
make separate financial provision for medical care 
furnished assistance recipients by matching fifty per 
cent of such costs up to an average of $6 a month 
for the total adult caseload and $3 a month for 
the total number of children receiving assistance. 
H.R. 6000 does provide authority, long sought by 
assistance administrators, for public welfare agencies 
to provide medical and hospital care, when needed 
and not otherwise available, to assistance recipients 
as well as granting them assistance in cash. While 
most assistance agencies now make provision for 
medical needs in the budgets on which cash grants 
are based, this is not in many situations the best way 
of meeting such needs. The provision in H.R. 6000 
that such medical and hospital care be chargeable 
against the individual monthly ceilings would be ex- 
tremely difficult to administer and would. make it 
impossible to meet those heavy non-recurring items, 
such as hospital care, which are frequently the least 
costly in the long run. It is for this reason that we 
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ask favorable consideration of the Advisory Council 
recommendation to handle medical care separately 
on an average cost basis. 

Many health organizations are interested in this 
aspect of the assistance problem and some of them 
will undoubtedly testify on that interest. It is, how- 
ever, significant I believe, that on January 7th the 
Inter-Association Committee on Health composed of 
top-ranking officials of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, American Hospital Association, American 
Nurses Association, American Medical Association, 
American Public Health Association and American 
Public Welfare Association adopted a statement sup- 
porting the need for ear-marked funds to finance 
medical care for assistance recipients. While this 
statement is subject to ratification by the governing 
boards of each of these organizations I believe its 
adoption by the Committee is sufficiently significant 
to warrant quotation at this point. It states: 

“It is recognized that public welfare departments 
are now handicapped in carrying out their existing 
responsibility to assure medical care,’ when needed 
and not otherwise available, to recipients of Federally- 
aided public assistance by the inadequate financial 
provisions of the Social Security Act and its require- 
ment that all aid be extended in the form of cash 
payments to the recipient. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the latter restriction be eliminated and 
that the agency administering assistance be author- 
ized to finance the purchase of medical care in behalf 
of assistance recipients. In order to assure the quality 
of medical care thus purchased for assistance re- 
cipients and relate it to their individual needs, it is 
also recommended that its financing be accomplished 
through funds earmarked for that purpose rather 
than charged against the funds available for cash 
payments to individuals. The further view is ex- 
pressed that any provision to finance medical care for 
assistance recipients should permit the administration 
of the medical aspects of such care by public health 
departments and that such arrangements should have 
the support of these six organizations.” 

If for any reason the Senate Finance Committee 
does not feel it can adopt the recommendation of the 
Advisory Council on this point, an amendment to 
have the ceilings on assistance payments apply on an 
average rather than individual basis would help in 
meeting certain medical care needs. Under such a 
plan individual payments made to or in behalf of a 


Wherever the term “medical care” is used in this statement, 
it is understood to include dental, nursing, hospital, and other 
health care as well as physicians’ services. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Une Person County Welfare Uepartment 


by Marte Exuert, Field Supervisor 


Nebraska State Department of Assistance and Child Welfare 


low bow in the general direction of that amazing 

institution, probably unknown to many city- 
bred, city-trained, and city-employed social workers, 
the one person county welfare department. Argu- 
ments for and against its existence are not the subject 
of this paper. It does exist and literally, as well as 
figuratively, is often truly the grass roots of a public 
welfare program. It would be interesting to know 
how many still exist country-wide. If Nebraska’s 
experience is typical, 15 per cent of the local units 
still remain one person county departments. 

We call this person the Director, which is an accu- 
rate appellation as far as it goes. But this Director 
doubles as (1) visitor, (2) stenographer, (3) clerk, 
(4) accountant, and (5) statistical reporter. In his 
various capacities he is responsible, through his County 
Board of Assistance and/or Child Welfare for the 
administration in his county of old age assistance, aid 
to the blind, aid to dependent children, child welfare 
services, and services to crippled children. He may, 
and usually does, administer the local general relief 
program as well. Not outlined in statute or regula- 
tion, but ever present in practice, are the various 
odds and ends of “social housekeeping chores” that 
no one else either wants to do or knows what to do 
about in a small community. To him the question 
of diversified or categorized caseloads is academic. 
The fact that each of five or six programs may have 
separate eligibility requirements, forms, or procedures, 
he would probably charge off as alternately a chal- 
lenge or a hazard of his occupation. He is all these 
people and does all these things for a salary based 
on a range of from $140 to $180 a month. 

But, it will be asked, doesn’t he have a rare oppor- 
tunity to exercise independence, resourcefulness, and 
initiative (so often gloomily suspected in large organ- 
izations to be held back by rules, regulations, and 
“channel”)? The answer is, as one might expect, 
no and yes. He does have a County Board to whom 
he is accountable, and he does have a State Field 
Supervisor to whom he is equally accountable. Some- 
times the twain see eye to eye and sometimes they 
don’t. The County Board may carry a heavy weight 
of prestige, local traditions, and local ways of doing 
things. The Field Supervisor inevitably carries the 


p ERHAPS IT's time we took our hats off and made a 
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weight of a three volume manual of rules and regula- 
tions designed to promote state-wide uniformity, 
rather than individual aberrations, no matter how 
appealing. The Director may find himself perilously 
close to being the man serving two masters whose 
fate was well described some centuries ago. 

Within these limitations, the director is fairly inde- 
pendent. If he gets along with his County Board, 
meets deadlines, and keeps his work in conformity 
with State standards, he is generally free to plan how 
he will do it. He will certainly have many oppor- 
tunities to exercise initiative and resourcefulness since 
it is quite likely that the county program is the chief 
welfare resource in the county. Filling in gaps in 
this program will undoubtedly be a “real challenge.” 

Certain other advantages are intrinsic in his situa- 
tion. He has no personnel problems (other than his 
own). He does not need to plan or conduct staff 
meetings, induct new employees, prepare evaluations, 
or divert his energies to keeping up anyone’s morale 
besides his own. 

He faces no problems of delegating responsibility. 
He need not fear a visitor’s misinterpreting his direc- 
tions or stirring up ill will in the community. He 
does not have to wait on a stenographer’s convenience 
or ability to do his recording. No clerk will transpose 
figures on his reports or tamper with his filing system. 
In short, if he is most comfortable knowing and doing 
every detail of a job, he has every opportunity to 
flourish. 

There are a few things that may trouble him. He 
may miss the daily professional give and take com- 
mon to a larger unit. Opportunities for professional 
“hashing” of problems are limited. He talks to his 
Board, and his Field Supervisor, generally once a 
month. Perhaps a little less often he will attend a 
group meeting of his colleagues, which may or may 
not be geared to his particular situation. 

He is in a peculiar dilemma in relation to the con- 
fidential nature of records. He is aware that the com- 
munity often knows what he knows. Yet when 
charged directly in a specific case, he must avoid dis- 
cussion without stirring up the resentment of “inter- 
ested taxpayer” to whom both he and the client may 
well have been neighbors for the past fifteen years. 

He may have some difficulty creating or main- 
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taining a professional status for himself in the more 


highly personalized life of a small community. To 
be effective he must be in and of the community 
and at the same time apart from it. Not for him is 
there the comfort or refuge of the impersonality of 
a city program. He is friend and neighbor, official 
and welfare worker. In a sense he must represent 
the duties, rights, and conscience of his community 
in its legal and moral responsibility for the welfare 
of its members. 

For the one person county, then—what it is and 
what it does—again I say, perhaps it’s time we took 
our hats off and made a low bow in the general 
direction of an amazing institution and the persons 
who still give it vitality. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
needy aged person, for example, could exceed $50 
in one month, provided the average of all such pay- 
ments in the state did not exceed $50. 


CERTIFICATION OF BLINDNESS 


He American Public Welfare Association does not 
| ae the provision of H.R. 6000 which would 
permit certification of blindness by optometrists as 
well as ophthalmologists for purposes of receiving 
Aid to the Blind. It is felt to be important that the 
cause and prospects for cure in blindness be known 
to the agency and the individual blind person so 
that all possibilities for remedying the condition can 
be explored. 

We are pleased to note the liberalizing provisions 
in H.R. 6000 with respect to residence requirements 
for assistance but would like to urge the Committee 
to give favorable consideration to the recommendation 
of the Advisory Council that no residence require- 
ments be permitted in Federally-aided assistance ex- 
cept a maximum one year residence requirement in 


Old Age Assistance. 
CuiLtp WELFARE 


E ARE GRATIFIED that the House in H.R. 6000 
iiaanied the need for more adequate protec- 
tive services for children by increasing the child wel- 
fare authorization to $7,000,000 a year. Recognizing, 
however, the great unmet need in this important 
aspect of public welfare responsibility we would like 
to urge a further increase at least to the $12,000,000 
initial level requested in the Administration bill, 
H.R. 2892. 

We are in favor, and therefore do not wish to 
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elaborate upon the other provisions in H.R. 6000 af- 
fecting welfare department responsibilities. I would 
like, however, to say one word on the matching 
formula. We in the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation are committed as a long time objective to the 
principle of variable grants with Federal aid related 
to the fiscal capacity of the states. We do feel, how- 
ever, that the revised matching formula of H.R. 6000 
provides a fair immediate answer to the needs of the 
lower income states where present grants are neces- 
sarily lower than we like to think is consistent with 
our cherished American standards. Having only re- 
cently left the job of welfare commissioner in one 
of these states I am very conscious of the need for 
additional Federal aid, what we might call a modi- 
fied Point Four program here at home. The needs 
of all our people are a common national concern 
and we cannot, in taking on a role of international 
leadership forget the problems of the aged and other 
needy persons in our own less highly industrialized 
states, 


CoNCLUSION 


REALIZE that the biggest single problem in the 
| achievement of social security goals is that of cost. 
This is a problem which necessarily looms large to 
those who deal with tax legislation and to every in- 
dividual taxpayer. I think we who advocate more 
adequate social provisions to assure individual secur- 
ity must face this issue squarely as it is a basic factor 
in the realization of our objective. It is in part for 
this reason that we who are administratively con- 
cerned primarily with assistance place our first em- 
phasis on the need for a universal, adequate con- 
tributory system. We feel that if the Congress will 
act now to extend this self-financing method of assur- 
ing security, a method so clearly in the American 
tradition of self-reliance, we can definitely look for- 
ward to the time when public assistance rolls and 
public assistance costs will begin to diminish. No 
one will be happier than we when that time comes. 

In the meantime, however, we are confronted with 
an immediate responsibility, an immediate financing 
problem, and an immediate demand from people who 
rightfully feel that, having contributed in their work- 
ing years to the building up of this country, they are as 
entitled to security as those who come later. These 
people, already retired, or disabled, or widowed, can- 
not benefit from any liberalization of the insurance 
program. It is for them that we ask an adequate 
program of public assistance. They, too, are worthy 
citizens of this democracy and deserve better of us 
than many of the states are now able to provide. 

















Public Relations 


Not for the Few—But for All of Us 


by Rosemary Morrissey, Public Relations Counsel 
Orleans Parish Department of Public Welfare 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Editor's Note: This talk was given at the 1949 
Southeastern Regional Conference, Biloxi, Mississippi. 
Because of its merit and because it effectively dis- 
cusses a vital part of public welfare administration, 
we are glad to have the opportunity to publish it. 





that during the past few years—at practically every 

social work conference—more and more time has 
been devoted to the subject of public relations. It is 
also significant that in many discussions not related 
to public relations per se, we hear phrases such as 
“We must let the public know,” “We must give the 
taxpayer the facts,” “We must find better ways of 
telling our story to the public.” On the other hand, 
there are those who tell us that they know all too 
well that their public relations can stand improve- 
ment, that they are acutely aware of their need for 
better interpretation, but they “just can’t afford it.” 


| IS INTERESTING, and to me very exciting, to note 


Not One Extra Penny 


DON’T THINK we can brush off that last statement 

too lightly. Let’s face up to the fact that money 
is a very real help—in any man’s business. I doubt 
if many would disagree that there is a decided ad- 
vantage in having a qualified person on the staff who 
is free to devote full time to the public relations as- 
signment. Obviously, he or she will expect to be 
paid. Money is also an important factor in the pro- 
duction of good printed materials. However, I am 
personally convinced that the most powerful and the 
most effective media of interpretation are ours for the 
asking. And they require not one extra penny of 
expense. 

I want to ask your indulgence now while I outline 
briefly the public relations program that is currently 
in operation in the New Orleans Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. Believe me, I am not doing so through 
a desire to blow our own horn or because I think we 
have an outstanding program. We are the first to 
recognize that after two years our program has 
merely scratched the surface, and that we are a long 
way from achieving the goals we have set for our- 


selves. I am choosing our own program because I 
want to get down to brass tacks. 1 want to avoid 
generalizations and abstractions. By taking our own 
Department as an example, I can describe a few of 
the concrete methods that are available to all of us— 
whether we're large or small—whether we have a lot 
of money or practically none. 

In New Orleans our program operates in accord- 
ance with a plan. I want to emphasize that word 
plan, because | believe that in all administration only 
a planned program can ultimately be effective. Only 
through planning can we realistically estimate what 
we can and cannot accomplish during the course of 
a year and place the emphasis where it belongs. Also, 
it is decidedly helpful to have the plan written down. 
The very writing of it helps us to organize our think- 
ing. 

Just one word of caution before we leave the sub- 
ject of planning. I do not for a moment intend to 
imply that any public relations plan can possibly be 
fixed or inflexible. Public relations, I’m sure you 
will agree, are an extremely nebulous entity. Pub- 
lic attitudes are constantly changing and if we are 
to influence those attitudes we must be quick to sense 
the change and adjust our plans accordingly. The 
person charged with the responsibility for planning 
and implementing a public relations program must 
constantly have his ear to the ground. He must de- 
velop a sharp awareness of the current tide of public 
opinion—not only in his local community, but in 
his state, in the country as a whole, and in the in- 
ternational scene as well. Obviously the batting av- 
erage of even the most astute interpreter can never 
be 100 per cent. But if we are unaware of the con- 
stantly changing tide of public opinion, of its many 
subtle shadings and nuances, I doubt that we will 
ever really even get started. 


STAFF 


© GET BACK to this written plan of ours. Number 
phe on the list—in the boldest type we can find 
—is the word STAFF. Here all of us have by far the 
most powerful of all media of interpretation—and we 
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have it right in the palms of our hands. May I read 
you a quotation which in my opinion sums up this 
concept far more eloquently than any words of mine. 
It’s taken from the excellent book How to Interpret 
Social Welfare by Helen Cody Baker and Mary 
Swain Routzahn, published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. “Until every member of the professional and 
clerical staff thoroughly understands an agency’s pur- 
pose, takes pride in it, and can talk about it accurately 
and interestingly, public relations have not even be- 
gun.” That, I think, is a statement which warrants 
very earnest consideration. 

Let me give you an example that vividly illustrates 
this contention. It is taken from a source far removed 
from the field of social welfare. Not so very long 
ago the Standard Oil Company of Indiana was 
anxious to find out where people got their ideas 
about Standard Oil. They conducted a survey, send- 
ing interviewers out into a local community to con- 
tact a sample of the population. The question that 
was asked was: “Where did you get that impres- 
sion?” The results were extremely significant. It was 
found, according to what people said themselves, that 
94.7 per cent of all the favorable impressions were 
gained from personal contacts with employees of the 
company, word of mouth publicity, and people’s own 
use of their eyes. Of the unfavorable impressions, 
79.8 per cent were gained in the same manner. Now 
here is something that may surprise you. Just 2.5 
per cent of the favorable impressions and 17.4 per cent 
of the unfavorable were gained from reading news- 
papers, magazines, and other publications. Still more 
surprising, it was reported that only 2.8 per cent of 
both kinds of impressions were obtained from radio, 
advertising, schools, and other sources. I believe there 
is a very important lesson in this for ws. 


To THe Heart oF THE Matrer 


wouLb like to tell you how we have tried to imple- 

_ ment this theory in New Orleans. Let me say that 
had it not been for the understanding and encour- 
agement of the board and the director, little could 
have been accomplished. After the director had given 
her concurrence, a series of interviews was held with 
members of the administrative staff. The plan and 
the philosophy behind it were explained and with 
their cooperation, conferences were held subsequently 
with the supervisory staff. These were limited to 
small numbers in an effort to stimulate active partici- 
pation. The supervisors were also given the basic 
elements of the plan. With their help, meetings were 
then scheduled with no more than 15 to 20 members 
of the social work and clerical staffs combined. In 


these meetings we really got to the heart of the matter. 
Step by step we attempted to demonstrate just how 
each individual staff member is in a vital public 
relations position. 

Starting with the receptionist, it was pointed out 
that she holds a unique position, with unlimited 
opportunities to engender good or ill will, to allay 
anxiety, to interpret function and services, and to 
convey the impression that here in this agency the 
client may hope to find understanding and help. It 
was pointed out that during the course of a year 
something of a cross section of the general public 
enters our reception rooms—including doctors, law- 
yers, clergymen, relatives and friends—to say nothing 
of the very large client public. 

We turned then to the switchboard operator. The 
staff was quick to agree that from the moment she 
says “Welfare Department,” she is in a position to 
create a favorable or unfavorable impression. We 
noted the tremendous importance of her manner and 
efficiency in handling calls, of the accuracy of the 
information she gives, and the importance of her 
willingness to go a little beyond the call of duty in 
suggesting other resources when unable to supply 
the information requested. 


A Remore Part? 


E LooKeED at the clerical staff, remarking that to 
| pa they might seem to play a very remote 
part in the public relations program. But then we 
stopped to consider the impressions that are gained 
from the appearance of a letter. We wondered if we 
have not all had the experience of finding in our 
personal mail letters with misspellings, erasures, bad 
spacing. What was our reaction? Did we not, either 
consciously or subconsciously, lose a little confidence 
in the agency or the organization from which they 
came? Must we not also recognize that accuracy and 
promptness in filing means quicker and better service 
to the public, and that the neatness and clearness of 
records makes a very definite impression, not only 
on our own staff members but on other agency mem- 
bers who may have access to them? 

We then viewed our statistical staff in the light of 
public relations. Again one might say, “How can 
those who spend all day pouring over figures— 
usually off in a corner far removed from the general 
public—have any part in public relations?” It was 
pointed out that it is the statisticians who provide 
the very essence of our story to the public. We all 
know the value of human interest stories. We also 
know that the public can become surfeited with them 
after a while. Isn’t it clearly evident that today’s 
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public wants facts—and wants them in terms the 
businessman knows and understands? It was empha- 
sized that in our dealings with newspapers we must 
and should be prepared to answer questions such as 
“How many are receiving this assistance?” “How 
does the number compare with last year?” “What 
do you see as the future trend, based on past experi- 
ence?” “How much is all this costing?” It is the 
statistician who gives us the answers to these ques- 
tions. These are the answers Mr. Taxpayer—our 
boss—has the right to demand. 

Thus far we have only scratched the surface in sup- 
plying the public with many of the facts they should 
have. We expressed the hope that in the not-too- 
distant future we may have sufficient staff members 
skilled in research to really dig into our case loads 
and come up with valid and significant conclusions. 
It was emphasized that then, and only then, would 
we be able to document what is now sometimes mere 
opinion and theory; that then we would have the 
indisputable facts, facts that—even to the most skep- 
tical—will speak for themselves. 


SoctaL Work STarrF 


INALLY, Our social work staff is in an obviously 
pre tonth public relations position. We cited 
the lesson learned from advertising, namely that repe- 
tition is one of the most powerful factors in the mould- 
ing of public opinion. How foolish we would be to 
overlook the fact that through our welfare visitors 
and caseworkers we have the opportunity day in and 
day out, practically every hour on the hour, to create 
a favorable impression, to engender good or ill will, 
and to interpret function and services. It was empha- 
sized that those of us who sit behind desks in the 
administrative office are completely dependent on 
these staff members to reveal to us the areas of public 
confusion—particularly in so far as the client and 
collateral publics are concerned; to tell us where we 
are falling down in our services to the public; and to 
turn the spotlight on the problems that they, the 
workers, are encountering first hand. We added that 
in a subtle sort of way they are also the ones who 
can convey to us the warmth that comes only from 
dealing directly with people. Our annual reports, 
our radio scripts, our pamphlets and booklets would 
soon became barren, cold, and stereotyped if we failed 
to derive from them the all-important feeling for 
clients as people. 

I have gone into considerable detail concerning 
these meetings with the staff. I have done so because 
I am firmly convinced that they are well worth the 
effort. There are those who will pooh-pooh such 


effort, claiming that “obviously the best public rela- 
tions is a job well done.” True enough—but is there 
not a plus value to be considered? Is it not essential 
to create an awareness on the part of staff, an aware- 
ness of their tremendous power to influence public 
opinion? It has been our experience that once this 
awareness is felt, the individual job takes on a new 
importance, the individual himself senses his part in 
the total scheme, and as a by-product, a bit of zest, 
even glamour, is added to the job. 

Let’s look now at the other possible media of inter- 
pretation. Certainly newspapers are high up on the 
list. In my opinion, good press relations are primarily 
an attitude of mind. That attitude of mind takes 
into consideration that newspaper men and women 
are human beings exactly like the rest of us. They 
have their good days and their bad days, their worries 
and their prejudices. When a story is not slanted just 
the way we’d like it to be, let’s stop for a moment and 
ask ourselves who is really at fault. After all there 
are few newspaper people who have attended even 
one course in social work. We can hardly expect 
them to share overnight the esoteric body of knowl- 
edge that we have acquired. If they don’t know much 
about our function and services, is it because we have 
never taken the time or effort to tell them? Must we 
not also remember that a reporter has a living to 
make, and more often than not, the hard way? Let’s 
keep reminding ourselves that newspapers are pri- 
marily in the business of selling newspapers, and that 
while much that is very fine along educational lines 
finds its way into print, editors are not essentially in 
the business of teaching. Nine times out of ten, if 
we give them what is really news they will accept it. 
If our story contains the necessary elements for a 
feature, it will in all probability appear as such. 


GIvE AND TAKE 


ET ME MAKE just one more point. We need to look 
L upon our press relations as a two-way, give and 
take affair. We have in our files and libraries a great 
deal of important and timely material, covering many 
phases of social welfare. We have experts on our staffs 
whose opinions should—if they do not already— 
carry weight. Let’s keep the doors open for the re- 
porter or feature writer who needs to do a little 
research on a subject we know something about. 
Let them know that right here in our agencies they 
may find specialized information that might require 
days of digging elsewhere. Let’s keep the “welcome 
mat” out for such purposes—and without expecting 
publicity for ourselves in return. Such an attitude 
pays large dividends. 
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Most important of all, let’s never be guilty of evad- 
ing the reporter. He’ll get what he wants, if he’s a 
good newspaper man, and if we don’t give it to him 
the chances are he'll get it from a less reliable source. 
And if we don’t know the answer in certain situations, 
let’s say so. If we can’t divulge confidential informa- 
tion, let’s explain why. Let’s be direct, accurate, and 
let’s bend over backwards a little on the side of cour- 
tesy. And please, let’s remember that the reporter 
has a deadline to meet. 

When it comes to radio we are frank to admit 
that in New Orleans we've done little. At the risk 
of appearing defensive, I'll offer what I think is a 
good reason. We have had neither the time nor the 
staff to do it well. We have scrupulously tried to 
avoid the temptation of getting on the air just to be 
on the air. We’ve used spots occasionally—when we 
needed them—and we’ve had a few carefully-planned 
interviews. Once we blossomed out in television. 
(This was one of those naturals—a big sports event 
at one of our institutions.) We're not at all satisfied 
with our accomplishments in radio, but I think we’re 
beginning to do something about it. A plan has been 
formulated in New Orleans that might give you a 
few ideas you can use in your own communities. 


Rapio “CiLeartnc House” 


HROUGH THE cooperation of the Council of Social 

Agencies, the Advertising Club, and the local pro- 
gram directors, we have set up a central clearing 
house. The stations have agreed to allot a fair sized 
segment of their public interest time, which will in 
turn be allocated among the various social agencies. 
Some of the best advertising people in town have 
generously agreed to help with script writing—often 
the greatest stumbling block. We plan to start mod- 
estly, probably with station breaks, spots, and short 
interviews. Hopefully we will later work into drama- 
tizations and round table discussions. Ultimately we 
hope to produce a variety series, the most effective 
of all audience builders, provided they’re good. 

Next let us consider the question of printed pub- 
licity materials. Here I think we must recognize 
that money really counts. However, it is amazing 
what can be accomplished with a little imagination 
and resourcefulness. In the New Orleans Department 
we have not been hesitant to use volunteers for art 
work, photography, and far less exciting chores such 
as assembling, folding, and stuffing envelopes. In 
every community there are people with skills who 
quite often will become extremely interested in help- 
ing you tell your story to the public. Look for them 
in your advertising agencies, on your newspapers, in 


your art schools, colleges, and high schools, And 
don’t forget the talents that may be lying dormant 
within your own staff. 

There isn’t time to go into some of the do’s and 
don’ts of good publicity writing. Much has been 
written about it and much can be learned from keep- 
ing our eyes open. Let’s be mindful of how much 
we can learn from commercial advertising. Let’s not 
just glance at the ads in magazines, newspapers, and 
buses—let’s study them. You’d be surprised how often 
you can adapt the same techniques to your own 
material. Above all, before putting a word on paper, 
let’s ask ourselves a fundamental question: for whom 
are we writing and why? Once we’ve decided that, 
let’s be sure we’re talking in a language they will 
understand. Let’s decide on the format and the type 
of interpretation that for that particular audience 
will have the greatest impact. If we're talking to 
the general public, the decision is far from an easy 
one. However, a few simple rules are pretty uni- 
versally accepted: keep it simple, keep it direct, and 
try to convey the ‘sense of personal contact. (Note 
the frequency and the prominence of the words you 
and your in commercial writing. Note the conversa- 
tional tone, the subtle way in which you are induced 
to believe that this or that is for you.) 


Never Decuine AN INVITATION 


l DON’T THINK we need to spend much time on the 
importance of getting out into the community. All 
of us want to do more and more of it, and all of 
us seem to have less and less time for it. In our 
own agency we try never to decline an invitation 
to speak before a woman’s club, a church group, 
other governmental agencies, schools, and we plan 
our talks with the particular audience in mind. We 
know that we have many staff members who, with 
a little help, could develop into forceful speakers. 
We are particularly anxious to stimulate this talent 
in our welfare visitors. 

We haven’t even scratched the surface in getting 
before school groups and other professional groups 
and we must aim in the future for clubs such as the 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and others, to say nothing of 
our Chamber of Commerce groups. Maybe those 
of us who have been rather slow to develop these 
opportunities haven’t quite realized how much can 
be accomplished in a fifteen minute talk, provided 
that talk is well planned, well delivered, and skill- 
fully geared to the interests of a particular audience. 
The potential effectiveness of this form of personal 
contact is obvious to all of us. Let’s face it—can we 
honestly keep on saying, “We just haven’t got the 
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time for it”? 

And now, finally, we come to the medium of inter- 
pretation that in my opinion is practically on a par 
with staff. I am referring to volunteers, or to use 
a better phrase, citizen participation. For far too 
long public welfare agencies have taken it for granted 
that the use of volunteers is the special prerogative 
of the private agency and that there is little place for 
them in public welfare. Last year in New Orleans 
we recruited approximately 60 new volunteers. This 
is certainly not many, but we are learning a great 
deal from the experience. We recently appointed a 
coordinator of volunteers, herself a volunteer. With 
her help we are trying to explore every possibility for 
volunteer service within our agency. 


VocaL AMBASSADORS 


T THE PRESENT time most of our volunteers are 
| Mined to one of the three institutions under our 
administration. We want to find opportunities for 
them in our public assistance division and our chil- 
dren’s division. We are not minimizing the possible 
pitfalls. We are proceeding slowly and cautiously, 
but with grim determination. We are trying to devise 
ways and means of providing adequate orientation 
for our volunteers, good in-service training, and 
above all, good supervision. We also want to pro- 
vide them with an opportunity for growth on the job. 

If we can do this—and we realize that it is a large 
order—we will accomplish two important things: 
first, we will be able to expand our services to clients; 
and second, we will be bringing into the Department 
a sizeable segment of the lay public who will learn 
more and more about us by working side by side 
with us. At no time do we look upon these lay 
citizens as substitutes for the professional staff. We 
look to them to provide the plus services which an 
overworked staff cannot possibly manage to offer. 
If we can adequately fulfill our part of the bargain, 
we feel that we will be enlisting the support of people 
in our community who can become vocal ambassadors 
of good will. It is our belief that these volunteers 
through working with us, through seeing some of 
our problems first hand, through learning what we 
have learned—that clients are people—will become 
enthusiastic interpreters of our services to the com- 
munity. All of us in public welfare have a responsi- 
bility to explore every possible opportunity to bring 
the public in with us. This requires sound thinking, 
imagination, and skillful interpretation to the staff. 
I am convinced that it will reap very gratifying 
rewards. 

What I have tried to describe to you seems to me 


to be so many pebbles thrown into the water. The 
ripple they create is small—almost imperceptible at 
the beginning. As we throw them with increased 
force and in greater volume the circumference widens. 
All of us have a rough road ahead in this matter 
of interpretation. We have much to overcome in the 
way of public prejudice and misunderstanding. We 
have no time to lose. It will always be difficult to 
accurately gauge the results of our efforts. A few 
things we can be sure of: No one person sitting 
behind a desk can do it for us. Money alone certainly 
won't do it. What will do it, I firmly believe, is the 
development of an awareness—an awareness that re- 
gardless of the agency’s size, structure, or setting, 
our public relations can only be as good as the job 
we do; that our staff, our board members, and our 
volunteers are our most powerful ambassadors; and 
that in telling our story to the public we have one 
great advantage—we are talking to people about 
people. 





BOOK NOTES 


The American Social Security System. By Eveline 
M. Burns. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. $4.00. 

There was a need for a good, comprehensive, up- 
to-date book describing and appraising the American 
Social Security System. The only available book that 
deals with the whole scene, Meriam’s Relief and Social 
Security, never met this need. And now the develop- 
ment of a rash of private pension systems at the same 
time that Congress considers extensive amendments 
to existing social security legislation makes the publi- 
cation of this book propitious, 

Dr. Burn’s book is divided into five parts. First, 
she describes the reasons for governmental provisions 
for social security. She pictures, in simple terms, how 
essential continuing income is to the typical industrial 
wage-earning family. Simultaneously she describes 
the techniques that are used, in the name of social 
security, to replace workers’ incomes when unemploy- 
ment, illness, old age, or death hits. 

Secondly, she explains and appraises each of the 
existing social insurances, including workmen’s com- 
pensation and the less often considered insurances 
for the aristocratic railroad workers. Next, Mrs. Burns 
relates our various provisions for the security of vet- 
erans to the general social security system. 

Readers of Pustic WELFARE will be especially inter- 
ested in her depiction of the public assistance arrange- 
ments—their nature, costs, and administration. In 
addition, they will be impressed, as I was, with the 
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dispassionate manner in which she presents both pros 
and cons as to such plaguing problems as residence 
requirements, relatives’ responsibility, federal financ- 
ing, the meaning of “need,” and a “fourth category.” 
Persistently she looks through the wording of the 
laws and the forms of administration for the meaning 
of the things we do and discuss. 

Finally she looks ahead—and she puts her finger 
squarely on the importance of establishing security 
arrangements for all workers of providing more gen- 
erous insurance benefits, and the problems of admin- 
istration and finance. I only wish she had explored 
more freely alternative methods of providing security 
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which now seem remote from our conventional ways. 
Mrs. Burns has sensed subtly the importance of 

relating our social security institutions to the whole 
functioning of the American economy and the Amer- 
ican society. Too much time is being given to patch- 
ing up existing machinery and too little to thinking 
anew as to how to provide not alone income, but 
whole-sided security for industrial workers in an 
urban civilization. Out of a rich experience in Britain, 
Canada, and the United States, Eve Burns recognizes 
that need clearly. 

Joun J. Corson 

The Washington Post 





Foster Care in Virginia—lb79-1/96 


by ArtHur W. James, Director 
Division of General Welfare 


Virginia Department of Welfare and Insitutions 


foster homes at public expense is an ancient 

practice of government in Virginia. For ex- 
ample, the Vestry Book of Kingston Parish, Mathews 
County, 1679-1796, reveals that throughout that period 
payments were made for boarding “parish children” 
and adult dependents in homes other than their own 
as well as to needy individuals in their own homes. 
(The colonial parish vestry was government and made 
tax levies for this and other purposes.) 

At a meeting of the vestry held on September 29, 
1726, it was ordered that the following payments, 
among a dozen others for relief, be made in pounds 
of tobacco: 

To Thomas Longest for a parish Child 600 

To Thomas Hill for a parish Child 70 

To Capt. Robert Barnard for a bastard Child__900 

On October 4, 1742, payment of 300 pounds was 
ordered to a citizen for “his lame daughter.” On 
October 7, 1751, 1200 pounds was ordered paid to 
“a widdow and four children.” On October 26, 1754 
payment of 500 pounds was ordered to a woman “for 
keeping her mother.” On May 10, 1756 a like payment 
was made to a man “for keeping his father.” In 1772 
a widow was paid 200 pounds “for Rent.” 

From 1726, the average caseload of the parish was 
approximately 20. In only one or two instances were 
these children “bound” to the boarding family. When 
that occurred, public support was terminated. In a 
number of cases, children were boarded throughout 


Bien DEPENDENT and neglected children in 


their childhood. The names of many of the foster 
parents and often of the boarded children are known 
today, some prominently, in Virginia. 

The value of tobacco in money at that time varied. 
In 1704, it was valued at 2 pence a pound in Essex 
County and at 10 shillings per 100 pounds in 1747 
in Orange County. In 1748, the General Assembly 
fixed the price at 16 shillings, 8 pence per 100 pounds 
for clergy payments. Experts think 4 cents a pound 
was, perhaps, an average for those times. Presumably, 
these grants were made for a twelve months’ period, 
although vestry meetings were somewhat irregularly 
held, less than a year intervening in some instances. 

Assuming the grants were annual awards, running 
from 400 to 1200 pounds, with 600 a frequent and 
probably average allowance and at 4 cents a pound, 
their value in money was therefore the equivalent of 
$1.33 to $4.00 a month at that time. If similar pay- 
ments were made in tobacco today the grants would 
run in cash value from $16.00 to $50.00 a month, 
with an average of $25.00. Of course, the relative 
value of tobacco may be higher today. However, it 
may be said on expert authority that the purchasing 
value of money in 1750 was not less than four times, 
and probably at times and in places ten times, what 
it is today, meaning that either tobacco-wise or money- 
wise, the value of average relief payments has in- 
creased very little if at all in Virginia since the 17th 
Century, taking the Mathews payments as a norm 

(Continued on Page 64) 











A Public Welfare Agency and A Planning Council 


Work Together 


by Eart G. Grimssy, Director 
Jackson County Welfare Office, and 


Tuomas W. Fetzer, Executive Secretary 


Council of Social Agencies 
Kansas City, Missouri 


should be the center of over-all health and wel- 

fare planning in a community, the Jackson 
County Public Welfare Office, located in Kansas City, 
Missouri, has an active working relationship with the 
Council. Also the Public Welfare Office believes the 
Council should function as a “community conscience,” 
reflecting the total interest and concern of the com- 
munity with it logically following that the total com- 
munity includes not only the voluntary social agencies 
but the public welfare agency as well. This same 
close working together of public agencies and councils 
is abundantly evident in many cities, according to the 
findings of a nation-wide survey’, and there are 
“examples of outstanding achievement in creating new 
public programs, raising standards, expanding exist- 
ing programs and developing smoother, more effective 

. interagency relations.” 


Best THAT the Council of Social Agencies 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION 


nN Kansas City the Council of Social Agencies is 
l a voluntary association of one hundred agencies, 
each of which names delegates including representa- 
tives from board and staff. In addition, other leading 
citizens are elected as delegates-at-large. From the 
325 representative citizens in the delegate body, 24 
are elected to the Board of the Council. While closely 
allied to the Community Chest, the Council has its 
own Board, Articles of Incorporation, and By-Laws. 
The work of the Council is carried out through the 
Board of Directors in three principal divisions: Health, 
Family and Child Welfare, and Recreation Group 
Education; and also by four service departments: 
Volunteer Bureau, Social Service Exchange, Public 
Relations, and Research and Statistics. Each of the 
divisions in turn has an executive committee made 
up of an equal number of lay and professional per- 
sons. These divisions may act on their own accord, 
or they may make recommendations to the total 





*Public Agency-Council Relationships. Bulletin No. 29. Com- 


munity Chests and Councils, Inc. P. 4. 
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Council Board for action, depending upon which is 
appropriate in the particular situation. 

As in other cities, the functions of the Council are 
fact finding, the promotion of joint planning and 
action, and explanation to the city of its welfare needs 
and services. Also, it helps in a consulting capacity 
on budgeting and administering a number of common 
services for its member agencies. Its methods are 
those of persuasion and education, since the Council 
does not operate in an administrative role with mem- 
ber agencies. Its funds are chiefly from the Com- 
munity Chest and from fees paid by members for 
the work of the Social Service Exchange. The Wel- 
fare Office makes its payment to the Council through 
these fees. 


Pusiic AssIsTANCE 


N Missouri the public assistance programs are ad- 

ministered and financed by the State. The Jackson 
County Welfare Office is, in effect, the Jackson County 
Office of the State Division of Welfare administering 
old age assistance, aid to dependent children, general 
relief, and a limited program of child welfare services 
and spending in 1949 $8,588,110 for 17,299 active cases. 
This public agency served more people and spent 
more money than any other social agency in the 
county. 

The Welfare Office is a member agency of the 
Council on the same basis as any voluntary or other 
public agency with three delegates: a layman from 
the Commission (the advisory board of the Welfare 
Office) and two members of the administrative staff. 
In addition, two others represent the office; the Super- 
visor and a layman from the Advisory Committee of 
the Office’s child welfare unit serve on the Council’s 
Family and Child Welfare Council, and the County 
Director is, of course, one of the delegates and is a 
member of the Executive Committee of this Family 
and Child Welfare Council, since the Welfare Office 
functions principally through this division. He also 
serves on appropriate sub-committees of this and the 
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Health Council and he assigns other staff members to’ 


assist On various committees related to their duties in 
the state agency. All of these staff and lay persons 
from the public agency attend the Council’s Delegate 
Body meetings and participate in these and in all 
committees in a whole-hearted, sincere manner. In 
fact, the Welfare Office regards this sharing in Coun- 
cil work as an obligation to the public for many 
reasons. Some problems this public agency has at- 
tacked through Council committees will be described 
here. 

Throughout the total group of participating agen- 
cies, as well as the Council itself, there is an accepted 
premise that the public and voluntary agencies are 
mutually interdependent upon each other and that 
the policies and actions of any one agency may affect 
to a marked degree the policies of another. Basically 
it is the position of the Council as well as of the 
Community Chest that the granting of assistance is a 
public responsibility, and that private family agencies 
offer assistance only as a part of a treatment plan in 
cases which are accepted for needs other than assist- 
ance. This fundamental recognition makes it ad- 
vantageous for boards and staff of other agencies to 
support actively efforts to secure adequate appropria- 
tions not only for the categories of aid but also for 
administration, and in the same manner makes it 
desirable that they interest themselves in the passage 
of good public welfare legislation. 


CoMMUNITY INTERPRETATION 


T HAS BEEN the position of the Director of the County 
] Welfare Office that the basic responsibility for com- 
munity interpretation should rest with the Council 
of Social Agencies, and its member agencies. Since 
the boards of the member agencies represent several 
hundred of the lay people of the community, the 
interpretation and support given to the state legisla- 
ture by the Council represents not merely the wishes 
or plans of the administrative personnel, but rather 
is the result of deliberation on the part of the citizens 
in the community. This thereby insures a more sound 
community program and one which has a right to 
expect recognition by the legislature. The responsi- 
bility of the public agency to this community inter- 
pretation lies principally in the supplying of informa- 
tion to the Council and the cooperating agencies, and 
to other citizen groups in the community. Little is 
done by the local staff of the public assistance agency 
in the way of direct interpretation to the legislature, 
inasmuch as the agency’s program from the admin- 
istrative point of view is presented to that body by 
the Director of the State Division of Welfare. 


The Welfare Office gives this story of need for more 
legal appropriations by sending speakers to the large 
Council meetings, and in the Community Digest, a 
monthly Council bulletin of wide circulation among 
laymen, are published articles about the Welfare Office 
and its urgent problems. Also the Council, in con- 
junction with the Community Chest, sponsors a series, 
the Community Counselling Courses, for hundreds 
of personnel directors in commercial firms, leaders of 
organized labor, and many more key persons in the 
community. Several sessions are devoted to describing 
the public assistance and child welfare programs. 

Besides providing these means of explaining the 
lacks in state financing, the Council has a definite 
policy outlined in the By-Laws for taking action on 
legislation. It makes studies, then formulates recom- 
mendations which are then sent as resolutions to legis- 
lators. Representatives of the Council have held indi- 
vidual conferences with administrators at the state’s 
central Welfare Office and have sent representatives 
to attend and testify at public hearings on appro- 
priations and other public welfare bills pending in 
the State Assembly. In addition, the Council’s stand 
has been reported to member agencies and they in 
turn bring their influence to bear on legislation. 


Oruer REsuLTs 


HIS PROMOTION of adequate appropriations and good 

welfare laws is but one aspect of the close affinity 
between the public welfare agency and the Council 
of Social Agencies. For instance, the Welfare Office 
is kept up-to-date on changes in function of any Kan- 
sas City agency in the family and child welfare field, 
and the Council informs about referral procedures. 
It is a vehicle for making inter-agency agreements 
or division of responsibility for specified services, such 
as the care of unmarried mothers. 

In the total planning in the community, the experi- 
ences and observations of the public agency must be 
considered. In connection with a study done by the 
Urban League relating to the Negro situation in 
Kansas City, the Welfare Office contributed consider- 
able information as a result of its work with Negroes 
through its aid program. As part of the follow-up of 
that study, the Director of the County Welfare Office 
served as chairman of a special committee responsible 
for that part of the survey relating to the care of 
children and other casework services. The result has 
been marked improvement in Negro representation 
and participation in the various agencies in the com- 
munity, and real progress has been made in improving 
the standards of care in the institutions for Negro 


children. 
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During a study of Jackson County’s adoption prac- 
tices made by the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, the Child Welfare Consultant on the Welfare 
Office staff, was able to bring to the Council com- 
mittee charged with evaluating and implementing the 
study the thinking of such national groups as the 
Children’s Bureau and the basic philosophy of the 
public welfare agencies. She also described the public 
agency’s resources for aiding the needy unmarried 
pregnant girl, and the ADC benefits available after 
the child is born. 

From its experiences with the chronically ill, the 
Welfare Office also supplied data from which the 
Council could make recommendations for better 
facilities for the handicapped persons. In other areas 
the public agency is now contributing its support to 
the Council in pressing for new services to meet 
present client needs or to prevent dependency. At 
present the Council is acting as a channel for estab- 
lishing a Mental Health Center in the near future. 
This center will in time be a most helpful resource for 
the Welfare Office, with its clinical facilities for chil- 
dren and adults, and its services for mental health 
education, research, and training. 


New County CHARTER 


n 1948 rHe County Welfare Office and the Council 
| worked together on still another project when the 
County Charter Commission asked the Council of 
Social Agencies to assume leadership in providing 
sound suggestions for a modern welfare department. 
To fulfill this request the Council organized a com- 
mittee composed chiefly of persons in the public 
welfare field, and a substantial part of the recom- 
mendations were based on the experience of the 
county assistance agency. These were then composed 
into a welfare code, one section of a charter which 
covered reorganization of the entire county govern- 
ment. While the charter was defeated in the election, 
nevertheless these recommendations will no doubt 
contribute considerably in the area of public welfare 
from the county point of view. The public discus- 
sions arising out of the charter proposals served as a 
vehicle for some community interpretation as to 
what a good local welfare program should encompass. 

In another welfare field, the public agency volun- 
teered data on its experiences and observations, even 
though the Council’s study recommended added re- 
sponsibilities for the County Office. For a number 
of years the Travelers Aid Society in Kansas City 
had assumed a major part of the responsibility for 
nonresident persons in the community. After some 
consideration, the board of that agency found it desir- 


able to restrict their policies more in line with the 
National Travelers Aid program, which concerns 
itself principally with persons in movement. 

A special committee was set up by the Family and 
Children’s Division of the Council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the principal agencies which might 
be affected by this change in policy. The committee 
took into consideration the resources and limitations 
of the various agencies, including the Public Welfare 
Office, and drew up recommendations for meeting 
that part of the problem which Travelers Aid found 
it appropriate to shift. In that deliberation it was 
necessary to face the fact that under the state appro- 
priations act, there were no funds available for em- 
ployable persons under any circumstances in the 
County Office. Thus, arrangements had to be made 
to meet the needs of employable nonresidents through 
other agencies. Single, unattached men can be cared 
for by Helping Hand Institute; single, unattached 
women at Jefferson Home; and the Salvation Army 
can provide some overnight emergency care, thus 
reducing considerably the group for whom there were 
no facilities whatever available after the local Travel- 
ers Aid withdrew its assistance to nonresidents. The 
public agency accepted responsibility for unemploy- 
able transients in conformity to the Council’s recom- 
mendations. 


ComMMon SERVICES 


ESIDES THESE many projects where the Council and 
B welfare office have been mutually helpful in at- 
tempting to bring the best welfare to the community, 
there are several common services which the Welfare 
Office automatically receives from the Council, along 
with the other ninety-nine member organizations. 
First, the Welfare staff uses the Council’s professional 
staff as a source of suggestion or information because 
of the latter’s familiarity and work with all com- 
munity welfare programs. It uses the Council for 
clearance of changes in its policy and as a means of 
informing organizations which will be thus affected. 
Along with other member agencies of the Council, 
the Welfare Office uses the Social Service Exchange 
and submits basic factual data for the Social Statistics 
Service reports each month, as well as making avail- 
able material for special studies. One of the present 
studies with which the Welfare Office is cooperating 
is a survey of the needs of households with able- 
bodied breadwinners. This includes those families 
who have been requesting aid but are ineligible for 
general relief. Every two years the Council gathers 
financial data for the study of sources of income and 
expenditures by all health and welfare agencies. 
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The Volunteer Service Bureau has been able to 
recruit friendly visitors who go to see aged shut-ins 
receiving old age assistance, while the information 
and referral service of the Council directs a great 
many inquiries and applicants to the Welfare Office. 

Quite naturally, case-workers who have recently 
come to the community to live, and who are seeking 
employment, turn to the Council for information 
about available positions in social work. Through this 
source the Welfare Office has been able to obtain 
some employees and the Council has encouraged 
many individuals to take merit examinations for 
public welfare positions. 

Among other common services of the Council is 
the Christmas Bureau, which the Welfare Office uses 
as a resource for presents to children and for special 
meals among assistance families, and also, it uses 
the Council library. The Directory of Health and 
Leisure Time Services published by the Council and 
the Camp Directory are other community services. 


Famity Bupcet 


HE NEW Famity Budget published by the Council 
Tin an aid to its member agencies cannot be used 
in its entirety by the public agency, because appro- 
priations are not sufficient to meet even the minimum 
needs of families as listed in this document. Since 
this budget was produced after careful study by a 
group of qualified dietitians, social workers, and home 
economists, the discrepancy between its recommended 
spending for healthful, decent living and the low 
grants to relief recipients in Jackson County may 
add another lever of argument in raising state grants 
to the needy. However, at least some of the sections, 
particularly the one on therapeutic diets, can be used 
by relief workers. 

Also, the Council contributes something to the indi- 
vidual employee of each agency. In membership on 
Council committees and attendance at institutes or 
delegates meetings, the Welfare staff receives stimula- 
tion and professional growth, as do workers from 
other member agencies. Mutual confidence is devel- 
oped among social workers from public and private 
agencies through working together at these same 
meetings. Staff members can keep abreast of new 
or changing functions of the other organizations. 

Of course, there are many remaining areas which 
the public agency and the Council want to improve. 
The public office has actively supported efforts to 
secure funds which will enable the Council to employ 
sufficient staff to carry out its work. It has urged 
upon the Council provision for an enlarged research 
staff, which is sorely needed. As indicated previously, 
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despite joint efforts of Council and Welfare Office, 
the latter still cannot help the able-bodied unemployed, 
and there is no program of foster home care in the 
agency’s Child Welfare Unit. In some cities a plan 
has been developed to review budgets of public wel- 
fare agencies, and it would appear that such a step 
should be taken in the Kansas City area, involving 
a review of the budget of the County Welfare Office 
by the Chest Budget Committee annually, followed 
by consultation and suggestions to the state admin- 
istration. However, the gains hearteningly outweigh 
these unsolved problems which are now apparent. 

There have been benefits to the Welfare Office 
through the Council’s action on legislation, adjust- 
ment of community resources, in better interagency 
relations, interpretation of public welfare services, the 
use of Council common services, and in staff develop- 
ment. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 


ROM THE experience in Kansas City, it can be rec- 

mended to other Public Welfare Offices that full 
cooperation be given to Welfare Councils. In smaller 
cities where no Council exists, public welfare offices 
might well help in establishing a Welfare Council. 
Assistance is available from Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., in formulating a local Welfare Council. 
Publications from C.C.C. such as Health and Welfare 
Planning in the Smaller Community and the study 
referred to on Public Agency-Council Relationships, 
as well as the new booklet by the Association Press, 
Our Home Town are all sources for practical sug- 
gestions. If the experience in Kansas City is any 
barometer, local welfare directors will find help in 
working out many perplexing problems and the possi- 
bility of better dispensing of obligations to their com- 
munities and those they serve. 

As viewed over a period of years, it seems increas- 
ingly evident that this plan of close teamwork between 
the Council of Social Agencies and the public welfare 
agency pays rich dividends both to the voluntary agen- 
cies and the public agency, in that it brings them into 
common focus on the total community task, and tends 
to make for a better overall job in the community. 





FOSTER CARE 


(Continued from Page 60) 
for that period. Although comparative population 
data are not readily available, it seems probable, con- 
sidering the sparsity of the 17th Century population, 
that the ratio of recipients to the total population at 
that time was as high if not higher than today. 
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Caseload Management in a Public Welfare Agency 


by Rotanp W. Fink, Caseworker 


Milwaukee County Department of Public Welfare 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


agement in a public welfare agency with a state- 
ment concerning the caseworker’s role in the 
total agency function. 

The worker must never lose sight of the fact that 
he is a representative of a public, tax-supported agency 
set up by the people to meet what they recognize as 
definite needs in their community. He is operating 
within an established legal framework whose limits 
are further defined by local and agency practices and 
rulings. These laws, policies, and practices outline 
the general scope of his activities. If the caseworker 
finds these too confining he has but one choice, he 
must seek to do his casework elsewhere until such 
time as sufficient latitude has been given to the exist- 
ing policies to permit him to carry out what he be- 
lieves to be adequate casework. 

The worker’s first responsibility is to the agency 
of which he is a part. He has, of course, by the very 
nature of his work a definite and highly important 
responsibility to the clients he serves, but only as their 
needs can be related to the agency’s function. 


| IS WELL to preface a discussion of caseload man- 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


F EQUAL importance to the caseworker in consid- 
(] ering how he may most effectively manage his 
caseload is the degree of higher level control which is 
exerted over him. In the typical agency the worker 
is assigned a caseload of a given size and type. Others 
have already decided for him how many and what 
type of cases he should be able to handle on the basis 
of the agency’s standards of good casework. This is 
of necessity a function of administration, but how 
well the administrator understands or appreciates the 
components of good casework and how much money 
he has been allotted for this phase of agency manage- 
ment becomes a decided factor in a caseworker’s final 
decision as to what he can do with the cases given him. 

To further limit his independence the worker is 
assigned to a supervisor whose duty it should be to 
evaluate his work, determine a certain standard of 
performance, and to assist him in gaining knowledge 
and insight into the problems inherent in his work. 
This is another “must” in good administrative pro- 
cedure, and while it is designed to help the worker 
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grow in his job it also acts as a check on what he 
might wish to do with his caseload. A good case- 
worker will accept these limitations as necessary and 
will proceed to plan within their framework, for upon 
his active cooperation depends in large measure the 
success of the organization since it is he who is the 
direct representative to the public. 


Muttip.e Roe 


S$ HAS BEEN suggested, the worker is the representa- 
A tive of his agency to the client, his family, and 
to whatever segment of the community he must deal 
with. He thus becomes, in addition to being a case- 
worker, an important public relations man. Every 
contact he makes leaves an impression upon these peo- 
ple for good or bad, not only regarding himself as 
a worker, but especially concerning the agency he rep- 
resents and social work in general. How well he 
can interpret agency policy to meet the needs of his 
clients and with what success he can render his serv- 
ices becomes the yardstick by which the entire organ- 
ization is measured. No matter how carefully agency 
policies are formulated or with what efficiency the 
administrator may plan functions and organize his 
staff, all will fail of the total objective if the case- 
worker is lacking in those qualities required to make 
of him a valued part of the entire agency set-up. 

One is naturally led to ask just what are those 
qualities which appear to be so important in deter- 
mining who is the good worker. Personnel men 
usually list at least six qualities which determine 
ability to function adequately on jobs. They are: 

1. Technical knowledge 
Cooperation in executing agency policies 
Ability to plan work 
Constructive and independent thinking 
Acceptance of responsibility 

6. Judgment and decision 

Technical knowledge of necessity heads the list be- 
cause no worker can be better than the background 
of training which he brings to his work and upon 
which he continues to build as he grows on the job. 
The caseworker must then be thoroughly grounded 
in the accepted principles of good casework which 
includes a well-rounded understanding of human 
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behavior. This knowledge must then be related to 
the specific functions of the agency. To best under- 
stand these specific functions requires complete famil- 
iarity with government policies as they apply to the 
worker’s duties, and also a thorough grounding in 
agency policy and office practices to the end that what 
the worker does becomes properly related to the 
program of the agency. 

We have already touched upon the second necessary 
quality of the good worker, namely cooperation. It 
is appropriate that we emphasize the truth that the 
caseworker, though he may cherish the ideal of being 
a professional person by virtue of his training, must 
realize that he cannot be a law unto himself. He is 
only one, though a vital part, in a machine set up 
to meet definite needs. His work must be integrated 
smoothly into the total function. The oil of coopera- 
tion will assure the efficient working of the entire 
organization. Its lack can only result in efficiency, 
lack of harmony, and eventual breakdown of the 
machine. 


PLANNING 


HE THIRD necessary quality of a good caseworker 
Tis that he has the ability to plan his work in such 
a manner that he can efficiently accomplish his work 
to the satisfaction of the agency and according to the 
needs of his clients. Enthusiasm, though highly com- 
mendable, is by itself quite valueless unless it is 
coupled with the ability to analyze and schedule work 
so that it is accomplished effectively and with dispatch 
and with a long-range viewpoint in mind. 

In most work routine planning is primarily a func- 
tion of management. The work is laid out and the 
worker follows the job specifications step by step. 
In casework, however, while it is true that there is 
valuable administrative and supervisory planning (or 
should be) in regard to the caseload, the caseworker 
has more than the usual responsibility in the role 
of planning. He is the administrator of his caseload. 
He must so plan, divide, and coordinate his duties 
that maximum results are obtained from each hour’s 
work. He must plan so that he can do his necessary 
field work, yet let none of the routine office work 
suffer. Without a systematic approach to his daily 
tasks the worker, because of the diversity of his duties, 
is soon lost in a maze of activity none of which 
appears to be directed toward a specific goal. How 
to channelize those activities into channels of maxi- 
mum productivity is the job of planning. We will 
try to cover some of the more important aspects of 
which the worker must be cognizant. 

A worker has little control over the amount of 


work he receives as his share of the agency’s activities, 
but he does have control of how he uses his working 
hours to take care of this work. He also has a respon- 
sibility to provide the best service of which he is 
capable in the time allotted. Whether service to 
clients can be intensive, or at best, superficial, will 
depend on numerous factors such as the size of the 
caseload, the type of cases, the agency policy regarding 
thoroughness of investigations, the amount of office 
duties required of the worker, and of course how 
the worker goes about his business of carrying out 
what has been assigned to him. 


PrincipAL FuncrIoNs 


IvVEN A caseload, the wise worker will plan his 
[ work in the order of importance from the stand- 
point of legal requirements and set agency policy. 
In a public agency the principal functions of the case- 
worker may be said to be: 

1. Determining the eligibility of applicants for 
public aid grants, and by periodic reinvestigations, for 
continued aid. 

2. Computing proper budgetary allowances. 

3. Services to the client and his family through 
casework or by proper referral to other agencies and 
resources better able to help in a given situation. 

In a public agency dispensing funds for the allevia- 
tion of need, the processing of applications is of pri- 
mary importance and should be so regarded by the 
worker. The thoroughness with which this investi- 
gation is conducted will depend upon, not only the 
legal requirements of the program, but also upon the 
additional factors considered important by the local 
administrators. The number of new applications 
may be such that their processing seriously hampers 
the ability of the worker to give continuing service 
to his clients. That is a problem of higher level 
administration. The need to give continuing service 
does not absolve the worker from his primary respon- 
sibility of getting financial aid to the needy. 

The reinvestigations are likewise legal “musts” and 
cannot be put aside. The worker must develop a 
philosophy toward his work which will recognize 
the realities of the job, and yet must not let these 
factors loom so large that they distort his thinking and 
cause him to lose sight of the real goal of social work, 
to help each of his clients develop into a better indi- 
vidual and a better member of his community. 

Periodic visits are usually made mandatory by 
agency policy whether a problem other than financial 
need exists or not. They can be a valuable part of 
the casework process if the worker is discerning and 
uses such visits to better understand his client and 
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his needs. In other words, instead of being a brief, 
cursory visit, because it must be made and therefore 
should be removed from the pending list as quickly 
as possible, or instead of making it a long social call 
in an effort to show how friendly the worker can be, 
the call should produce something new about the 
client and his present situation which will help the 
worker to reevaluate the case when planning future 
services. 


How Mucu Casework? 


roM wuatT has been said it would appear that on 
F the basis of the average caseload in a public agency 
practically every minute of the worker’s time is taken 
up by those phases of the work which are mandatory, 
leaving no time for actual casework. If this were 
true then those persons who see no reason for having 
caseworkers in public agencies would seem to have 
much to favor their arguments for it is true that 
establishing eligibility and reviewing these facts peri- 
odically requires little more than the ability to do 
good clerical work. It is regrettable that too many 
public agency workers do become so involved in the 
technical processes that they fail to see their client 
as a personality and what his total problems really are. 

The size of the caseload is no absolute criterion as 
to whether real casework can be done or not. No 
caseload is so large that there is no possibility of con- 
centrating on and treating certain cases, or giving 
special consideration to certain aspects of the entire 
caseload. 

The skilled worker knows that successful work 
management demands that he define his caseload 
according to the problems inherent in them. He will 
be cognizant of the breadth of the problems, such as 
how many separate problems are there to be found 
in each case. Secondly, he will explore the depths of 
these individual problems. He will seek to answer 
the question: Are these only superficial or are there 
deep underlying causes which require specialized serv- 
ice or long-time treatment? 

The worker must be able to determine the treat- 
ability of the problems he uncovers. He must be able 
to answer the question: Can this agency do anything 
about this particular problem or constellation of prob- 
lems? If not, where can the client get help? The 
professional caseworker endeavors to use to the fullest 
extent possible the services of his own agncy and 
the capacities of the individual client toward the 
solution of his problems, but the worker also uses 
the resources of the community to the end that the 
client may enjoy a fuller, more satisfying life both 
economically and socially. 


This implies that the worker must have a thorough 
knowledge of the various resources in the community 
which are available to his client and he must be able 
to use them selectively in providing adequate treat- 
ment. Just as a physician must know where to refer 
his patient for treatment outside of his own limited 
practice, so too must the worker be able to recognize 
his limitations and be able to augment the services 
of the agency he represents by referring his client to 
those organizations which are better able to help 
him make that satisfactory adjustment to himself 
and to his environment which is the final aim of the 
entire casework process. 


Bupcet His Time 


Egos ANALYZED his caseload, the good worker 
will budget what time remains after he has 
taken care of the administrative “musts” according 
to the urgency and depth of treatment required. 
Those cases requiring prolonged or intensive treat- 
ment must be referred to agencies equipped to give 
that type of service. Neither can the public worker 
assume such duties as companion to the lonesome 
among his clients. Such activity must be undertaken 
by others who have the time to devote to purely 
social contacts. All of which is to say that the worker 
must be very objective and be able to differentiate 
between what is an actual part of his work as a 
public agency caseworker and what is not within 
the realm of his function. 

No caseload is static, therefore periodic reclassifica- 
tion of all cases must be made. By this process the 
worker not only reevaluates the problems of his 
clients, but during the process he also takes stock 
of his effectiveness as a caseworker. He learns whether 
or not he has been able to achieve the end desired, 
and if not, why not. With the aid and guidance of 
a supervisor who is fully acquainted with the prob- 
lems which confront his workers, this evaluation 
process can be of still greater value. Any mechanism 
which makes the worker more cognizant of the 
changing needs of his clients and which assists him 
in meeting these needs should be utilized by the 
worker and by the agency to the end that the program 
more nearly meets the stated purpose for which the 
organization was brought into existence. 

Having analyzed his caseload, there are several ques- 
tions which the worker must be able to answer to his 
satisfaction before he can begin the treatment phase 
of casework. As a worker in a public setting, how 
far does his right extend into the private lives of 
his clients? The client receives financial aid because 
he is legally entitled to it. Has the worker then the 
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right to thrust his services upon the client unless he 
specifically requests them? If not, how can casework 
ability be put to best use to meet those needs of 
which he is so aware must be met if the client is to 
be rehabilitated? It is here where the fourth quality 
of the good caseworker, namely the ability to think 
constructively and independently, is best brought into 
focus, The worker must be able to make a satisfactory 
compromise between the ultimate in thorough case- 
work for which he has been trained, and that case- 
work which is possible within the limitations of a 
public agency. The inability to make an intelligent 
compromise is to invite frustration and discourage- 
ment. 


ORGANIZING THE WorkK 


AVING REACHED an understanding of his role as 

an agency representative, and having analyzed 
the problems inherent in his caseload and the extent 
to which he can devote time to their solution, the 
worker is now ready to do the actual organizing to 
effect a logical relationship between the time available 
and the work which he must do. This has already 
been touched upon to a limited degree but here we 
are considering specifically the daily activity schedule. 
The worker must have a well-defined objective, but 
he must also know how to budget his time to success- 
fully reach that objective. The efficient use of regular 
working time is the best way to avoid the threat 
of worry and overtime work or the other alternative, 
doing only half a job. 

To organize effectively implies good judgment in 
setting reasonable work standards and goals. To reach 
the goals and meet the standards, which should al- 
ways be high, requires initiative and perserverance. 
An effective working schedule is not arrived at sud- 
denly. It involves trial and error, no matter how 
carefully the plan may be thought out. Above all, 
any plan of action must remain flexible to permit the 
worker to conform to changes in agency procedure, 
caseload changes, and the changing needs of the client. 

The worker must schedule activities so as to most 
effectively meet the current needs of his clients, yet 
be cognizant of the long-range needs in his caseload 
lest he be guilty of that common fault of “failing 
to see the forest because of the trees.” 

A survey among public agency workers seems to 
indicate that only about one-third of the working 
hours are devoted to actual contact with the client. 
The rest of the time is spent in traveling, collateral 
investigations, and office work. The worker needs 
to ask himself frequently, “Do I distribute my time 
wisely, and do I use it efficiently?” A time budget 
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schedule in which the worker lists the minutes de- 
voted each day to a specific task is a splendid way 
of locating those lost hours for which there never 
seems to be a suitable explanation. It may also reveal 
why the dictation never is quite up to schedule. The 
time sheet need not be a precise and time-consuming 
project. A simple jotting down at the end of the day 
for a week or so will give a fairly accurate picture 
of what was done with the average day. It will 
show which activities tend to steal the bulk of the 
time and which duties are as a result neglected. 


“TAKING STOCK” 


FEW minutes at the beginning of each day should 

be set aside for planning the activities for the 
next eight hours and also to take a brief inventory 
of the things which have remained undone from the 
day before. After this short period of “taking stock” 
the worker is ready to follow a planned course of 
action. He is more efficient because he knows what 
must be done and how he is to go about doing it. 
He will gather up the loose ends of yesterday’s work 
and carry out today’s assignments with a minimum 
of effort. 

Day-by-day and long-range planning are both essen- 
tial to successful caseload management. A simple 
device to help the worker perform his duties in an 
orderly manner is a tickler file, one for each day of 
the month. When there is an assignment or other 
matter that requires attention at a later date he will 
write a note to himself and file it under the proper 
date. A morning check of the current file folder or 
card will insure that an important duty is not for- 
gotten. For long-range planning a file of twelve 
monthly folders can be utilized in similar fashion. 
A large desk memorandum calendar may be sufh- 
cient for some persons. 

Another simple device which is of help in getting 
the day’s work finished efficiently is a list of what 
should be done each day, the important things, when- 
ever practical, to be done first. As the separate tasks 
are finished they are crossed off. The goal may not 
always be reached. In fact, if it is, perhaps the worker 
is not setting high enough standards for himself, but 
the mere setting up of a goal becomes a challenge 
to get more done than usual. The particular device 
used by a worker to help him do a better job is not 
the important thing. He is developing work habits 
which are helping him overcome the common tend- 
ency to do only that which cannot at the moment 
be avoided but fails to work toward a specific objec- 
tive. Of still greater importance is the fact that the 
efficient use of working time will enable a worker 
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to give really good casework service to his clients 
in spite of large caseloads. 


STaFF RELATIONSHIPS 


LL OF THE time that the worker is devising ways 
\ and means of doing a better job of managing his 
caseload he must always take into consideration his 
relationship to the staff as a working unit. Cooperat- 
ing with the clerical staff, the supervisor and the 
administrators will not only make his work easier 
but will save valuable time for himself by virtue of 
the fact that cooperation is always a fifty-fifty prop- 
osition. “Help the other fellow and he will help you” 
is a time-tested truism applicable to the caseworker 
in his staff contacts. The caseworker must not set 
himself apart from the other agency personnel. He 
should realize that without their help his work would 
be impossible to perform. 

The worker in a public welfare agency must adopt 
a set of principles by which he can relate himself as 
a social worker to the agency setting in which he 
must carry out his activities. Academically he has 
been taught that his primary function as a caseworker 
is to assist persons in the solution of their problems 
whether they are financially induced or otherwise. 
Through his day-by-day work experience he learns 
that he does not act as an independent practitioner, 
giving or withholding services on the basis of his 
own ability to carry out certain plans of treatment. 
Instead, he is at all times a representative of his 
agency and must abide by the policies and purposes 
of that organization and accept the fact that these 
become his policies and purposes also. This is the 
only way that he can escape emotional involvement 
in his client’s problems which would render him in- 
capable of helping the client within the limits of the 
agency’s services. 

There is also a necessary philosophy required of 
the higher level personnel of the agency if caseload 
management is to function adequately. There should 
be on the part of the agency an acceptance of the fact 
that the trained worker has certain definite responsi- 
bilities relating to his caseload which reflects the man- 
agement’s confidence in the professional qualifications 
of the worker. The worker should be able to decide 
for himself, within set agency rulings, of course, the 
kind of service his clients should be given. His 
responsibility regarding the budgetary recommenda- 
tions he makes should be accepted as suitable to 
the needs of that client and should not be questioned 
item by item unless, of course, it violates established 
procedure. It seems to be a reasonable premise that 
no one knows the client and his needs better than 


the worker does. 

The worker also should be presumed able to judge 
his own limitations regarding the amount and the 
thoroughness with which he can handle the work 
assigned to him. He should therefore be extended 
the privilege of bringing to his supervisor’s attention 
suggestions and criticisms pertaining to the better 
performance of his work. 


SupERvisor’s RESPONSIBILITY 


HE SUPERVISOR, in turn, has the responsibility to 

help the worker grow in his job, encourage him 
to explore and analyze the problems inherent in a 
caseload, and promote an independent and profes- 
sional attitude which will stimulate the worker’s crea- 
tive ability. Growth on the job results from good 
supervision, but when the worker stagnates and feels 
that there is nothing more to learn or to attract his 
interest, there is good reason to suspect inadequate, 
uninspired supervision. Too often the only super- 
visory comments the worker receives pertain to the 
administrative details of his work. Too infrequently 
does the supervisor point out the good that has 
resulted from a casework problem well-handled by 
the worker. 

The worker loses interest in his job usually because 
one or more of the following conditions prevail: his 
own concept of his work is too narrow, his vision 
of service is limited, or he derives too little satisfaction 
from his job. The supervisor has the task of removing 
these obstacles if at all possible. If it can be proved 
that a worker lacks the capacity for professional devel- 
opment he should be removed from the organization. 
Otherwise, the responsibility to bring out to the fullest 
those capacities which make for a better worker, a 
better agency, and a more adequately serviced clientele 
rests largely on the competence of the supervisor as 
a teacher and a helper. 





Book Notes 


Mary Irene Atkinson Speaking for Children. Edited 
by Cheney C. Jones and Gertrude Springer. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Parthenon Press, 1949. 192 pages. 
$2.50. 

This publication represents the effort of some one 
hundred and fifty of Miss Atkinson’s friends to pre- 
pare “a living memorial that many may have the 
comradeship which some of us were privileged to 
know.” Following her death in November 1943, 
these friends began immediately to conceive of a 
way in which the influence Miss Atkinson exerted 
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in behalf of children might be perpetuated and pre- ° 


served. They were ambitious to incorporate into a 
memorial volume Miss Atkinson’s boundless enthus- 
iasm, her zest for living, the warmth of her feeling 
for children, and her deep understanding and sound 
philosophy about life in general. It was a daring 
plan on the part of these friends but success has been 
achieved and the book does have the verve which 
was a part of Miss Atkinson’s personality. 

The book is not about but rather a book of Mary 
Irene Atkinson. A brief preface and introduction lists 
her social work experience. Mr. Cheney C. Jones, 
a beloved friend, speaks out of the warmth of his 
friendship as one who “does not study and analyze 
the ‘Mary Irenes’ of this world—one simply covets 
the good fortune to stand by when they reveal them- 
selves.” 

The subject matter varies from Children in Institu- 
tions to Spring in Dixie. The reader senses some- 
thing of the breadth of Miss Atkinson’s philosophy 
about child welfare when he reads in her own words: 
“And somewhere out on the prairies, back in the hills, 
down along the swamps, in the hidden corners of 
New England, along the border, up hill and down 
dale, off the beaten paths, were the children that 
Title V, Part III was about.” 

The reader, likewise, senses the realism with which 
Miss Atkinson gives the following advice: “The 
child welfare worker particularly in a public agency 
needs to understand that there is this counter-pull 
in our democratic system of government. There 
should be appreciation of the possibility that in times 
of great stress even the most self-seeking and corrupt 
office holder may become a means of salvation. Inter- 
estingly enough, he may rise to the challenge afforded 
by a crisis and for a short span of time become a 
dynamic leader concerned only with serving his dis- 
tressed constituency.” 

Moreover, the reader has full opportunity to 
glimpse the rare personality of Miss Atkinson, espe- 
cially through her columns prepared for the Green 
Springs Echo, her hometown paper. Here the reader 
finds that “the rolling hills of Vermont provide lush 
pasture with the result that there are more cows in 
the state than there are people,” a description of 
Peoria, Illinois, and the contribution of Harry Hop- 
kins who “functioned as an individual endowed with 
the frailties of mankind rather than as a god who 
does no wrong.” Here, one also finds that during 
the last days of January 1938, “Spring put in an unex- 
pected appearance in Alabama; daffodils bloomed, 
forsythia unfurled its banners and camellias burst 


their buds.” 
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There are readers who will wish to read the volume 
from cover to cover at one sitting. There are others 
who will dip here and there and find thoughts for 
the serious moments and passing fancies for the 
lighter moments. To this reviewer, Mary Irene 
Atkinson Speaking for Children is a book which will 
live as an expression of the vibrant personality and 
the sound philosophy of one who gave in full measure 
of her genius in order that thousands of children 
may have a fairer opportunity in life. 

JupirH GresHaM, Director 
Bureau of Child Welfare 
Alabama Department of Public Welfare 





News and Notes 





Jim Atiee Taxes New Jos 


E KNow THAT his countless friends over the coun- 
Wy and especially directors of local public welfare 
departments will be interested in the news about 
James Atlee’s new position. He has assumed the 
superintendency of the Gatesville State School for 
Boys, Gatesville, Texas. 

Jim was formerly area supervisor in San Antonio, 
Texas, for the State Department of Welfare. In 
December 1949 at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators, Mr. 
Atlee was elected as Chairman of the Council for 
the coming year. 

Because of his change in positions he has resigned 
as Chairman of the Local Directors Council. Ronald 
Born of San Francisco, who was elected Vice-chairman 
in December, has assumed the office of Chairman. 

We know that all of Jim’s friends will want to join 
us in wishing him success in his new undertaking. 


A VALuABLE PAINTING 


Bout 13 yEARs ago a woman who had been receiv- 
A ing assistance from the Suffolk County Welfare 
Department, Bay Shore, Long Island, New York, 
died leaving no heirs. Among the few assets she 
left were some “junky” old paintings. These were 
stored in the attic of the Welfare Department for 
a number of years. 

About a year ago the Department “dusted off” one 
of the paintings and hung it in the office. It was a 
full-length portrait of George Washington and cre- 
ated so much interest that several attempts were made 
to have the work evaluated. Finally two qualified art 
historians established that the painting was a genuine 
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portrait by Gilbert Stuart. They appraised the paint- 
ing at a value of between $8,000 and $10,000. Stuart, 
who was regarded as the foremost painter of his time 
(1775-1828), turned out several famed portraits of 
George Washington. 


Pusiic WELFARE IN NortH CAROLINA 


HIs 1s THE title of the latest publication in the 

North Carolina Resource Bulletin Series. These 
bulletins are issued in order to give people information 
as to the human, social, and natural resources of the 
state and also to point out the problems of resource 
development and conservation. 

The pamphlet describes in a simple and under- 
standable fashion how the welfare system is recog- 
nized in the State and what the various types of 
public aid are and their requirements. The booklet 
makes effective use of drawings, pictures, charts, and 
graphs. 

A citizen of North Carolina will have a much 
better understanding of his welfare program as he 
reads this booklet. Our congratulations to Ellen 
Winston and her staff for preparing and publishing 
such an effective informational pamphlet. 


A Goop Locat ANNUAL REpPorRT 


a out that the reduction of dependency is 
one of the primary responsibilities of a public 
welfare department, the annual report of the Mus- 
cogee County Department of Public Welfare, Colum- 
bus, Georgia, features this theme. Using pictures and 
short statements, the report outlines how reduction 
of dependency is part of the work with the aged, 
blind, dependent children, and the ill. We congrat- 
ulate Mrs. Evelyn S. Wilson, Director, her board, 
and staff on a fine report. 


Never Too Op 


HIs 1S THE title of the second major publication 
Tot the New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Aging. The publication is a sum- 
mary of the findings and recommendations of the 
committee to the Governor and Legislature of the 
State of New York concerning the needs and abilities 
of our older citizens. One of the basic recommenda- 
tions of the committee is that employment difficulties 
of our forty-five-plus age group is at the root of many 
of our mental, physical, and financial difficulties of 
our senior citizens. There is the hope that this publi- 
cation will aid in smashing some of the arbitrary age 
barriers which bar the hiring of vigorous, competent 
men and women of mature years. 


The report consists of articles by various people who 
have given study and consideration to the problems 
of the aged. Recommendations for desired legislation 
are given at the end of the report. Available copies 
of this report are limited, but until the supply is ex- 
hausted, a copy may be obtained by writing Senator 
Thomas C. Desmond, Committee Chairman, 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, New York. 


A CanapiAn Report 


E WISH To call attention to a recent pamphlet of 
W one of our Canadian neighbors. The Ontario 
Department of Public Welfare has issued a booklet 
describing the work of the Department, the various 
programs it administers, and the eligibility require- 
ments of these. Using pictograms, the report is attrac- 
tively prepared. We congratulate W. A. Goodfellow, 
Minister of Public Welfare for Ontario, on his booklet 
Public Welfare in Ontario. 


50 QuEsTIONs AND ANSWERS 


HE Louisiana Department of Public Welfare has 

prepared a handy little pamphlet which gives the 
answers to 50 questions that are commonly asked 
about the welfare department and the various welfare 
programs. Written in simple language, the booklet 
is prepared so that the man on the street will be able 
to understand the legal and technical phases of the 
program. 

This little pamphlet should help in giving the gen- 
eral public a better understanding of public welfare 
in Louisiana. 


Your Retier DoLiar 


HE LATEST annual report of the Denver Bureau of 
Teubiic Welfare portrays how the relief dollar is 
spent in that city. Seventy-six cents out of every dollar 
is spent for old age pensions, with twenty-four cents 
out of each dollar being spent for the other programs 
administered by the agency. 

The report makes effective use of case stories and 
gives the number of persons receiving each type of 
assistance and why these people were in need of such 
aid. 

The use of different sizes of type makes the report 
easy to read. A few minutes spent by each citizen of 
Denver reading this report would give him a good 
understanding of the work being done by his local 
welfare agency. Bernice Reed, Director, and her staff 
deserve congratulations on an interesting and effective 


report. 
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New APWA Members 





The following agencies and individuals have taken 
out membership in the Association since the publi- 
cation of the last list in the December issue of Pusiic 
WELFARE. 


Acency MEMBERS 


Chilton County Dept. of Public Welfare, Clanton, Alabama 
Miss Margaret Lee, Director 

Conecuh County Dept. of Public Welfare, Evergreen, Alabama 
Miss Luise McCreary, Director 

Escambia County Dept. of Public Welfare, Brewton, Alabama 
Miss Elizabeth LeVert, Director 

Fayette County Dept. of Public Welfare, Fayette, Alabama 
Mrs. Joe Coons, Director 

Hale County Dept. of Public Welfare, Greensboro, Alabama 
Miss Nell Jackson, Director 

Houston County Dept. of Public Welfare, Dothan, Alabama 
Mrs. C. L. Collins, Director 

Sumter County Dept. of Public Welfare, Livingston, Alabama 
Miss Elizabeth Gaillard, Director 

Stewart County Dept. of Public Welfare, Lumkin, Georgia 
Mrs. T. H. Castleberry, Chairman of Board 

Marion County Dept. of Social Welfare, Marion, Kansas 
Mr. Edwin M. Stocking, Director 

Cleveland County Dept. of Public Welfare, Shelby, North Carolina 
Miss Mary Burns Parker, Superintendent 

Lenoir County Dept. of Public Welfare, Kingston, North Carolina 
Mr. G. B. Haurahan, Superintendent 

Pitt County Dept. of Public Welfare, Greenville, North Carolina 
Mr. K. T. Futrell, Superintendent 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
The 


George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


Specializations available to the 
student in social work: 


Family Casework, Child Welfare, Psychi- 
atric Social Work, Medical Social Work, 
Public Welfare Administration, Social 
Welfare Organization, Group Work, Re- 
search. 

All lead to the professional degree of 


Master of Social Work 


A number of scholarships and stipends are 
available. They vary from $400 to $1600. Many 
of these are restricted to students in specific 
sequences; and others are available without 
regard to specialization. Applications for the 
fall semester of 1950 are now being received. 


second-year 


Additional information can be obtained 
by writing to the Dean. 











Tyrrell County Dept. of Public Welfare, Columbia, North Carolina 
Mr. J. W. Hamilton, Superintendent 

Wake County Dept. of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Mrs. Josephine W. Kirk, Superintendent 

Watauga County Dept. of Public Welfare, Boone, North Carolina 
Mr. Dave P. Mast, Superintendent 

Wilson County Dept. of Public Welfare, Wilson, North Carolina 
Mr. M. G. Fulghum, Superintendent 

Jasper County Dept. of Public Welfare, Ridgeland, South Carolina 
Mrs. Thelma K. Smith, Director 

Arlington County Dept. of Public Welfare, Arlington, Virginia 
Mr. John G. Howell, Superintendent 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


Mr. L. L. Bennett, New York, New York 

Miss Frances Braswell, Tallahassee, Florida 

Miss Maude Burvee, Wahpeton, North Dakota 
Miss Mary E. Byers, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Miss Marjorie Case, Hartford, Connecticut 

Mr. Wade N. Cashion, Jacksonville, Florida 
Catchpole & Catchpole, Eckley, Colorado 

Mrs. Irene Chambers, Clinton, Louisiana 

Mr. Bill Child, Boise, Idaho 

Mrs. J. J. Colle, Orlando, Florida 

Mrs. O. R. Coogle, Oglethorpe, Georgia 

Miss Bess Craig, Cleveland, Ohio 

The Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska 
Mr. Roy Curtiss, Jr., Albany, New York 

Mrs. Mary M. Dilbeck, Jasper, Georgia 

Mr. Luther Dyson, Taylorsville, North Carolina 
Mrs. Mary Ruth Eakin, Clifton Forge, Virginia 
Miss Louise Falkenburry, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Miss Marian Farley, Lancaster, Virginia 

Mr. Rufus W. Feitshans, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Erma Fletcher, Newcastle, Wyoming 

Mr. Norman N. Gill, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Olga P. Gorman, Fairmount, Minnesota 
Miss Sarah B. Graham, New Castle, Virginia 
Mrs. U. W. Gunter, Shelbyville, Tennessee 

Mrs. Lila Hagins, Longview, Texas 

Miss Claire Hall, Wetumpka, Alabama 

Dr. J. P. Ham, Yuma, Colorado 

Mr. L. G. Harvey, Boston, Massachusetts 

Mr. Carl Hoch, Yuma, Colorado 

Mrs. Anna Hollingsworth, DeFuniak Springs, Florida 
Mrs. Mae H. House, Lumpkin, Georgia 

Mrs. Nona Lee Jennings, Pickens, South Carolina 
Mr. W. Garnett Johnson, Frankfort, Kentucky 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Jessee, Martinsburg, West Virginia 
Miss Helen Kafoglis, Danville, Kentucky 

Miss Mary Kenney, Imperial, Nebraska 

Miss Mathilda M. Klaiss, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Miss Elizabeth LeVert, Brewton, Alabama 

Miss Elizabeth Lightcap, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Grace McDonough, Denver, Colorado 

Mrs. Martha M. McKee, Double Springs, Alabama 
Mrs. Basil McMahan, Manchester, Tennessee 

Mr. Sydney B. Markey, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Georgia Martin, Alvin, Texas 

Mrs. Pansy H. Mattair, Jacksonville, Florida 

Mr. Joseph J. Michalski, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Mrs. Annie Mai D. Miller, Shreveport, Louisiana 
Mr. John A. Moore, Cookeville, Tennessee 

Mrs. Louise C. Morancy, Lebanon, Kentucky 
Mr. Paul E. Morris, Yuma, Colorado 

Mrs. C. T. Mullins, Chatom, Alabama 
Municipal Reference Library, Detroit, Michigan 
Miss Ethelee Nathews, Columbiana, Alabama 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Montana 
Miss Betty Patterson, Phenix City, Alabama 

Miss Mary Peavy, Columbus, Georgia 

Miss Virginia Perkins, Lumpkin, Georgia 

Mrs. Lucille Peters, Keyser, West Virginia 

Mr. Loran L. Purtle, Torrington, Wyoming 

Miss Vivian Rhyne, Cherryville, North Carolina 
Miss Mary Russell, Bakersfield, California 

Mrs. Camilla Selsor, Camden, Alabama 





YOU CAN DOU IT THE HARU WAY 


With an atlas, a Postal Guide, a lot of imagi- 


nation, and more hard work, you may get your 


Interstate Correspondence 





to the proper offices—eventually. 
But—why do it the hard way? 


The Eleventh Annual Edition of the 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 


lists United States and Canadian public wel- 
fare agencies, discusses interstate correspond- 
ence procedures, and describes federal, state, 
and local agencies and their programs. You'll 
find it the easy way to address and route cor- 


respondence properly. 


The Directory is available April 15th, at $5.00 
a copy with generous discounts on all quantity 


orders. Send your order today to: 


PLP 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


So: 





AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST SIXTIETH STREET 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


Detroit Public Library 
Woodward & Kirby Avenues 


T + “~A + bas h + ~ 
etroit, micnigan 


12-2763 





